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founded on quick sympathy with the innumerable in-
stincts and changeful efforts of human nature, chastened
and guarded by unchanging love of all things that God
has created to be beautiful, and pronounced to be

good."1

This reference of art to the demands of human life
has an intimate bearing upon Mr. Ruskin's valuation of
the two great sources of art-work. Greece, with its
sincerity, its sense of the sufficiency of nature and of
human life, its love of harmony and or$er in the bear-
ing of the individual, and in the establishment of civic
life, produced the most absolutely perfect forms of art-
work within the classic limits, the most faithful presen-
tation df fact and of idea. But here was found no
adequate provision for the spiritual education of man.
"The Greek frankly took what the gods provided,
and enjoyed it His heaven was here. The other
world, if there were any, was a thing to be staved off
as long as possible. At best, death was a sad neces-
sity, but there was no thought of any preparation for
it which could interfere with his duty in the present,
True, the shadow of Fate haunted him; but Fate was
not an external law, but a part and parcel of his own
life. For the most part his gods were glorified men,
who, as men, were either indifferent or appeasable."fl

This open-eyed but restricted outlook upon life did
not satisfy Mr, Ruskin, who had wo sympathy at any
time with the "frankly pagan " attitude of modem "aes-
thetes." Gothic art, painting, and architecture, under
the inspiration of Christian influences, supplied what

1  Modern Painters, iii. 23,

2  " A Disciple of Plato," by William Smart (p. as), a most luminoui study
of the deeper teaching of Ruskin.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